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Following the Tyne 


I. Mouth to Watersmeet 


by J. ALLAN CASH, F.1.B.P., 


EeRePes: 


Mr Cash sees his own country with the eye of a much travelled photographer. He is the author of 
Living on My Camera in which he describes his adventures in many countries. The present article 
(part IT of which follows in September) 1s an extract from his forthcoming book on the River Tyne 


My first encounter with the River Tyne was 
several years ago, when I had to take some 
industrial photographs in different factories, 
shipyards and engineering works. At first 
sight the great concentrated jumble of industry 
around Newcastle was depressing and gloomy. 
But the Tyne was a deep-water river and it 
was full of ships from all parts of the world. 
There were docks throbbing with activity, 
shipyards that deafened one with the rattle of 
riveters and great steel and engineering 
works with famous names. And above all 
there were the ‘‘Geordies’”—the Tyneside 
people with their plain, blunt, honest ways 
and hearts of gold. Here was an industrial 
area which had suffered intensely—was still 
suffering then, in the 1930’s—an officially 
classified “‘distressed area’’, where housing 
and amenities had been neglected, where the 
people had every right to the impression that 
they were not wanted. Yet you only had to 
talk to them, to let them see you were 
a stranger, and you were welcome at once. 
It was on a subsequent visit that I had to 
go up the Tyne valley some distance, and 
then I realized that this river had far more to 
provide than a busy and famous industrial 
area. Here in the valley was some of the best 
scenery in all England: rolling hills, green 
valleys and prosperous farms; ancient castles 
and fine old manor houses, snug little villages 
and towns all made of mellowed-old stone, 
and fine arched bridges spanning the river. 
I decided then and there that one day I 
would explore every mile of this river; and 
I have done it, stage by stage, on different 
occasions, at all times of the year and by vari- 
ous means of travel. It is one of the foremost 
rivers in England, steeped in history going 
back to the times before the Romans came, 
famous to this day for its industrial products 
and now with a glorious future ahead of it 
again. , 
The Tyne divides itself naturally into four 
distinct sections. From the mouth there is the 
industrial area stretching fifteen miles inland. 
Then the beautiful valley of the Tyne wind- 
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ing between lofty hills for another twenty 
miles to the junction of the north and south 
branches of the river, each of these forming 
another section. 

From the mouth of the Tyne, for fifteen 
miles along both banks, there appears to be 
one continual town. To the stranger the 
names mean nothing, yet there is a double 
string of distinct towns and boroughs, each 
jealous of its rights and proud of its history. 
South Shields and North Shields face each 
other at the mouth of the river; the names 
come from ancient fishermen’s dwellings, 
known as ‘shiels’. From their watch-house at 
South Shields the pilots follow all ships 
moving along the coast ; and when one is seen 
heading in for the Tyne, the next pilot on the 
rota goes down to the launch below the house 
and puts out to sea, to go aboard about a mile . 
beyond the two great walls that protect the 
river mouth. The northern sea wall, nearly 
a mile long, was begun in 1854 and took 
nearly forty years to build. A few years after 
completion it was destroyed in a storm and 
had to be rebuilt. By this, together with the 
even longer south wall, the mouth of the Tyne 
is well protected from stormy seas and forms 
the principal haven of refuge on the north- 
east coast for small ships passing by in bad 
weather. 

On the north side of the river, literally at 
the mouth and extending round the corner up 
the coast a way, is Tynemouth, an old-world 
town that has not become highly industrial- 
ized. Indeed, it is a popular holiday resort 
today and millions of people throng its fine 
sandy bathing beaches in the course of 
a summer. Standing on a promontory over- 
looking the sea and river-mouth are the 
remains of an ancient priory, founded in the 
7th century, whose monks were the first real 
miners of Tyne coal, away back in the 13th 
century, when they both mined and shipped 
coal from the Tyne. 

Next to South Shields, on the Durham side 
of the river, is Jarrow, which saw the dawn of 
English literature. Here was born and lived 
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the Venerable Bede, who wrote the Lcclesia- 
stical History of Britain in A.D. 762. He was 
a monk and founded the monastery at Jarrow 
where the first English glass was made; but 
two centuries later the Danes sailed into the 
Tyne, turned into Jarrow Slake, a wide 
shallow area of marsh, and sacked the mon- 
astery. Bede’s church remains to this day, 
with some sections of the original building 
still to be seen. It was Jarrow which suffered 
most during the economic depression of the 
1930’s, due largely to the closing down of 
Palmer’s shipyard. Other industries were 
gradually introduced, some on the site of the 
old shipyard, and Jarrow, described in a book 
by the late Ellen Wilkinson, who was its M.P., 
as “The Town that was Murdered,” began 
to raise its head again. 

Across the river from Jarrow is Wallsend, 
named quite literally—for here ended the 
great wall built by the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian across the north of England around 
the year A.D. 122. The end of the wall can be 
seen today in. one of the great shipyards, 
barely preserved amidst the teeming industry. 

For miles along this north shore of the river 
stretch some of the famous shipyards: Vickers 
Naval Yard; Swan, Hunter & Wigham 


Richardson, in whose yards was built the 
first Mauretania, the ship which held the speed 
record for the Atlantic crossing unchallenged 
for twenty-one years; North Eastern Marine 
Engineering; Wallsend Slipway, producing 
engines for many of the ships built on the 
Tyne; Parsons, makers of the steam turbines 
which were such a step forward in ship-build- 
ing. And on the south side, too, are more ship- 
yards: Redheads, Hawthorn Leslie’s, and 
others in Jarrow and Hebburn. The big 
docks are near, just below the double line of 
shipyards, on the edge of the ‘Shields’: the 
Albert Edward and the Northumberland 
docks on the north bank, the Tyne dock on 
the south. There are also the dry docks where 
ships are repaired. No ship repair is too great 
or complicated for Tyneside shipbuilders. To 
make a new half for a ship and join it up with 
the original is all in a day’s work. 

Great men have been born and lived on the 
Tyne—George Stephenson, the man who har- 
nessed steam power to pumping water out of 
the mines, then to railways and ships’ engines, 
was one of them. Armstrong, who produced 
modern guns, worked on the Tyne, and above 
Newcastle is a great works stretching for 
three miles along the river bank bearing his 
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(Above) Stormy seas beat up against the great north wall at the mouth of the River Tyne. (Below) A ship 
sails in through the vast area of quiet water, protected by the north and south walls, to the docks and 
shipyards up-river. Many small vessels run to the mouth of the Tyne for refuge during “rough weather 


(Above) From the Pilot House at South Shields a wide view is obtainable across the mouth of the Tyne to thé 
open sea. Every passing ship is noted and, when one turns in, the next pilot on the rota goes out to bring 


it safely into the river. (Below) A Swedish ship unloading its cargo at Newcastle Quay below Tyne Bridgt 
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(Above) The five bridges crossing the Tyne between Newcastle and Gateshead. Three are road bridges, two 
carry the railways and one of these a road as well. (Below) Men returning home after work in a new factory 
on the site of the former Palmer’s shipyard at Farrow. Many new industries have been started on Tyneside 
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Leaving the industrial area we come upon a young shepherd on the 
lookout for his sheep. The Tyne valley, with its endless hills 
and fine grass, provides excellent grazing for sheep_and cattle 


name in the firms of Armstrong Whitworth 
and Vickers-Armstrongs. 

The Tyne made the first screw collier, first 
put turbines into ships, made the first ocean oil 
tankers ; and when ships were built that were 
too big to enter the Tyne a great floating dry- 
dock was constructed on the river and towed 
round to Southampton, capable of raising the 
largest ships in the world out of the water. 
All this great enterprise came about primarily 
because of the vast quantities of coal found in 
the Tyne valley. The Romans burned coal 
2000 years ago along the Roman Wall, the 
monks of Tynemouth dug up out-crop coal, 
as we have seen, but it was not until the 18th 
century that coal was properly mined. 

Until 1850 the Tyne was a shallow stream 
meandering round rocky islands and babbling 
over shallows. It could be forded in various 
places up to Newcastle, where there was a low 
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bridge across the water, and 
there was little more than six 
feet of water over the bars at 
the river mouth at high tide. A 
great campaign was therefore 
begun to deepen the river. 

Islands and rocky points were 
ground down and_ dredged 
away year after year. A hun- 
dred and sixty million tons of 
earth and rock were dredged 
away and dumped into the sea, 
so that today at high tide there 
is thirty to forty feet of water in 
the river all the way from the 
mouth to above Newcastle. A 
swing bridge, modern engineer- 
ing marvel of its day, replaced 
the old stone bridge, and today 
there are four more bridges, all 
colse together. ‘The first high- 
level br idge was built by Robert 
Stephenson, son of George 
Stephenson, ‘Tyne Bridge, the 
biggest of them all, was opened 
in 1928 and was a prototype of 
the famous Sydney Harbour 
Bridge in Australia. All these 
bridges join Newcastle with 
Gateshead, on the’ Durham 
side. 

Leaving the industrial area 
behind, one emerges quite sud- 
denly into the countryside three 
or four miles above Newcastle. 
The smoke and grimy buildings 
are replaced by clear skies and 
rolling green hills, and the river 
becomes a thing of beauty. 
Sheep and cattle graze in fields 
that come down to the river bank; farm 
buildings nestle among clumps of trees. Wy- 
lam provides the first old stone bridge of 
which there are so many on the Tyne. Here 
is a pretty little village rambling on both 
banks of the river. 

At Prudhoe is one of the many old castles 
to be found in the Fyne valley. For centuries 
this valley was where the Scots and northern 
tribes met and resisted invaders from the 
south, whether they were Romans, Saxons, 
Normans or just plain English, very much 
a mixture of them all. But Prudhoe Castle’s 
glory is somewhat dimmed by a slight relapse 
to industrialism, for here are one or two small 
collieries and a chemical factory. Immedi- 
ately above, however, we enter one of the 
loveliest parts of the Tyne valley. Here the 
hills crowd down to the stream, especially at 
Bywell, one of the gems of English villages. 


The River Tyne as seen through one of the nine arches of the bridge at Hexham. 
the river divides into the North Tyne and the South Tyne, one “having its source in the Cheviot 
Hills on the Scottish border, the other in the Pennines, some sixty miles away from each other 


The river at Bywell makes a majestic S bend 
between lofty banks clothed with fine forest 
trees. The main road up the Tyne valley rides 
high on the southern bank among the trees, 
with delightful views of the river between the 
trunks. A little way above, the valley broad- 
ens out and we come to Corbridge where the 
Roman road from Dover to the Firth of Forth 
crosses the river. It is still one of the impor- 
tant roads north. Corbridge is a pleasant 
little country town today ; in Roman times it 
was of the utmost importance. The remains 
of the Roman camp known as Corstopitum 
lie just outside the town and are well pre- 
served. 

Hexham, most important town in the Tyne 
valley above Newcastle, lies only a few miles 
above Corbridge. It is a busy market town 
dominated by the magnificent abbey, which 
was founded by Bishop Wilfred in the 7th 
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century when it was declared that there was 
“no such church this side of the Alps’’. The 
original building was largely made from 
Roman stones, some of which can still be seen 
in the crypt. The present edifice is the result of 
extensive rebuilding some hundred years ago. 
Hexham was too near to the border to avoid 
trouble and has frequently been the scene of 
bloodshed and battle. The bridge over the 
Tyne at Hexham is one of the finest, having 
nine arches, made of the familiar mellowed 
old stone. 

Market day in Hexham creates a busy 
scene, when farmers come in from many 
miles around with cattle and sheep to sell. 
Their wives have shopping to do, and people 
gather from far and wide to do their market- 
ing. Here you will see the réal people of the 
Tyne valley and hear their northern dialect 
in profusion, 
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Keynotes of Cape Town 


by T. V. BULPIN 


CarE Town, the oldest city in Southern 
Africa, nestles at the foot of Table Mountain. 
This geographical circumstance dominates 
the Mother City and has vitally influenced 
its development. It also has an important 
effect on the climate and enhances a natural 
setting so superb that it enthrals and re- 
vitalizes even.the tnost jaded globe-trotter. 

In the beginning it was the mountain that 
magnet-like drew passing seafarers to the 
Cape. While the countryside bore unmis- 
takable signs of a lack of moisture, crystal- 
clear streams, fed by fern-clad springs, 
careered in reckless abandon down the 
mountain’s wooded slopes. Nomadic, yellow- 
skinned people, upon whom the first Euro- 
peans to set foot on South African soil 
bestowed the name of Hottentots, spent the 
summer months encamped along the moun- 
tainside, as, indeed, many holiday visitors 
still do. 

In 1486 the illustrious Portuguese navi- 
gator, Bartholomew Diaz, came sailing down 
the ccast in search of a sea-way round Africa 
to India. From this time on many of the 
intrepid seafarers who followed in his wake 
sent their anchors splashing down into the 
cold waters in the shadow of Table Mountain. 

Unsafe though the anchorage was in Table 
Bay, and treacherous the swiftly running 
currents, the towering mountain held an 
irresistible lure for these hard-bitten men of 
the sea. Here, too, was delicious drinking 
water and an abundance of fresh meat, for 
the Hottentots often brought their cattle to 
the pasturage near the bay, and were not 
averse to bartering their stock for new, and 
not always useful, kinds of merchandise 
offered by the ships’ crews. Table Mountain 
became a familiar landmark to passing 
mariners, for it could be seen many miles 
away looming up on the horizon like a 
gigantic milestone; and so the bay at the foot 
of the mountain became a natural port of 
call and half-way house for ships passing 
between Europe and the East. The establish- 
ment of a permanent settlement was inevit- 
able. The first attempt at colonization, how- 
ever, ended in disaster, the handful of settlers 
being massacred by the Hottentots. 

The British Government then sent out a 
batch of convicts who were placed on little 
Robben, or Seal, Island, at the entrance to 
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Table Bay, where it was considered that they 
would enjoy security from both Hottentots 
and wild beasts. This settlement, too, was 
abandoned when the settlers humbly peti- 
tioned that ‘“‘they would rather be hanged 
than stay any longer on this damned place”’. 
Table Bay now being left vacant, the Dutch 
East India Company, in 1652, sent out Johan 
van Riebeeck to establish at the Cape a 
revictualling: station and fort for the pro- 
visioning and protection of their ships. 

Thus Cape Town, the first European settle- 
ment in what later became the Union of 
South Africa, was established in the form of 
an earthwork fort (subsequently rebuilt into 
the present castle) and a vegetable garden. 
The many modern buildings which have 
risen on the site of the old garden, economic- 
ally speaking, from the seeds and vine cuttings 
van Riebeeck planted there, would surely 
amaze that painstaking pioneer if he were 
today to look upon the scene of his labours. 

The story of Gape Town from its establish- 
ment onwards is romantic rather than 
momentous and its people have always 
striven to preserve the traditions of good 
living which have been handed down to them 
from the past. No great merchant princes, 
reformers, artists or scientists have arisen 
from their ranks. Their forebears were a 
stolid body of chandlers and shipwrights, 
farmers and vintners, who lived, loved and 
quarrelled, while endeavouring to improve 
their financial status by supplying the needs 
of passing ships. 

Most of the work in the Cape was done by 
slaves who were imported from Mozambique, 
Batavia, and the Ceylon coast. The Hotten- 
tot tribes, nomadic by nature and indifferent 
workers, were wont to wander away into the 
interior and lose themselves so effectively 
that today little remains save their name. 

The actual settlement clustered around the 
protective walls of the castle was naturally 
primitive. Bricks, roofing tiles and paint were 
largely unknown to local builders, who 
resorted to stone, reed thatching and white- 
wash made from the lime of crushed sea- 
shells. The houses were all much alike: 
glaring white, box-like affairs with highly 
inflammable dry-reed roofs. One or two 
straggling streets, with rough surfaces which 
impeded the progress of citizen and sailor- 


man alike, stretched from the castle to the sea. 
It was a lonely outpost, and solitude induced 
thoughts of happier days in far-off Europe. 
The settlers had few opportunities for enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life, the only diversions 
being the roaring of lions at night and the 
boastful tales of visiting seamen. ‘The south- 
east wind, which is today referred to as the 
‘Cape Doctor’, swept through the tiny settle- 
ment during the summer months and, though 
it helped to cool the air, added to the early 
Capetonians’ discomforts. 

Apart from the original landing no further 
settlement was encouraged, but people came 
of their own accord : sea-weary sailormen and 
enterprising individuals attracted by the ever- 
increasing number of ships. By 1691 the 
population had grown to some 5,000 souls all 
told, slaves and masters; and the Dutch East 
India Company, much surprised at the 
expansion of the settlement, altered its status 
to that of a colony. The first official of the 
Company to enjoy the position of Governor 
was Simon van der Stel. Van Riebeeck pain- 
stakingly and solidly laid the foundations of 
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Cape Town and Table Bay from T able Mountain, with the Hottentots’ Holland Mountains in the distance 


the city and its environs, but to van der Stel 
must go the credit for introducing a new era 
of development and imaginative administra- 
tion. He guided the faltering footsteps of 
the infant colony and shaped its growth in 
keeping with his own ideals, so that it became 
almost inseparably part of his life. This was 
especially noticeable in the open-hearted hos- 
pitality in which Cape Town excelled and 
which was an outstanding characteristic of 
the Governor himself. He imported many 
thousands of oak saplings and by planting 
them made up, in large measure, for one of 
the Cape’s most obvious deficiencies—a lack 
of indigenous trees. 

The distinctive Cape Dutch architectural 
style likewise found its origin in Van der Stel’s 
creative mind. He took the basic ingredients 
of local building, added a spice of genius and 
produced the graceful, gabled houses so 
eminently suited to the Cape environment of 
blue mountains and green vineyards. 

Thus was the settlement of the Cape con- 
ceived and the colony moulded and patterned 
by pioneer and artist. With the passage of 
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(Above) “Groot Schuur’ at 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, left by 
Cecil Rhodes for use as a resi- 
dence for the leader of the 
government. Built in the Dutch 
colonial style and used as a 
government farm until 1791, the 
original building was destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt by Sir 
Herbert Baker for Cecil Rhodes. 
(Left) “‘Groot Constantia’, one 
of the finest examples of r7th- 
century Cape Dutch architecture. 
Built by Simon van der Stel, 
Governor of the Cape from 1679- 


1699, the house 1s now a museum 


years it grew and attained so much prosperity 
and renown as a victualling station that it 
became strategically important. 

During the Napoleonic wars, when Holland 
came for a time under French domination, a 
British fleet arrived and after an almost comic- 
opera skirmish occupied the Cape, only to 
hand it back again at the Peace of Amiens in 
1803. When the Dutch authorities returned 
they found the settlement grown so much 
that they renamed Die Kaapsche Vlek (Village 
of the Gape) Kaapstad (Cape Town). 

With the renewal of hostilities the British 
returned to the Cape in 1806, and it grew 
rapidly to its present position of importance. 
Cape ‘Town has remained the natural centre 
of South Africa’s richest fruit-farming area 
and granary, and its amenities and port 
installations have kept pace with the rapid 
development of the inland provinces. As a 
gateway to the interior, Gape Town has had 
a host of eager pioneers, prospectors adven- 


turers and settlers passing through it, and the 
renowned bulk of ‘Table Mountain has come 
to mean as much to newcomers from over- 
crowded Europe as does the Statue of Liberty 
to immigrants entering the United States. 
Today, Cape Town is a thriving com- 
mercial and industrial centre carried along 
on the peak of South Africa’s post-war boom. 
South Africans love to refer to the place as 
being ‘“‘old’’, and certainly during its 295 
years it has contrived to gather an atmosphere 
and a liberal tradition peculiarly its own and 
immediately discernible to the visitor. It is 
this ‘atmosphere’ which perhaps accounts 
for the lively interest of its inhabitants in good 
music, ballet and the theatre and makes Cape 
Town the cultural capital of South Africa. 
It is a cosmopolitan city as well, and both 
buildings and population show an intriguing 
variety. Old Dutch houses stand side by side 
with Georgian and Victorian English build- 
ings and towering skyscrapers. In the streets 


Flower-sellers offer their vivid blooms near Adderley Street, Cape Town’s fashionable shopping centre 
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the city’s 163,000 Europeans of many 
nationalities rub shoulders with 200,000 
‘coloureds’, natives and Asiatics. 

Despite the handicap of being a thousand 
miles from the nearest source of coal, Cape 
Town has become increasingly industrial and 
its citizens show every sign of prosperity. 
Somewhat overawed by the European’s 
modern industrial enterprises, the native, who 
has come from his kraal to taste the uncertain 
delights of city life, gazes nonchalantly at the 
strangeness of everything, while the vivacious 
coloured folk, who almost monopolize the 
retail flower and fruit trades, go their carefree 
way, seemingly untouched by the march of 
time. 

As a holiday venue, Cape Town holds high 
place among South Africa’s coastal resorts. 
Notwithstanding its comparative remoteness 
from the Witwatersrand and the Rhodesias, 
during the summer season all Southern Africa 
and his wife can be seen on the promenades 
or sun-bathing on the many beaches. 

The domination of Cape Town by its ‘old 
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Camps Bay, a seaside resort five miles from Cape Town, on the Atlantic coast of the Cape Peninsula 


grey father’ is very real. Most Capetonians 
have an almost filial reverence and affection 
for the mountain, and there are few who are 
not proud of its claim to rank, with its unique 
‘table cloth’, as a natural wonder and one of 
the world’s best-known landfalls. Many, 
indeed, become its devotees, and each week- 
end or holiday sees them out ascending one of 
the numerous routes, varying from easy 
scrambles to sensational rock climbs, which 
lead to the summit. 

Table Mountain presents a moody, ever- 
changing scene, ranging from the serenity of 
its green-clad slopes in winter to the turbulence 
of the windy summer months when the great 
‘south-easter’? comes sweeping in from the 
southern ocean, bringing the mountain its 
‘cloth’ and the citizens of Cape Town a 
million wilful devils to carry their hats away, 
blow dust in their eyes, and send the women’s 
skirts swirling. 

This, then, in broad outline, is the story of 
the growth of the Mother City of Southern 
Africa from swaddling clothes to the magnifi- 


cence of matronly maturity. What of its 
citizens and their achievements? The Portu- 
guese blazed the trail to the Cape of Good 
Hope, but did not tarry. Followed the Dutch, 
English, French and other nationalities—all 
to stay and intermarry and intermingle, so 
that today there is a closely-knitted com- 
munity sharing a common heritage and im- 
bued with the same ideals of citizenship. 
Progress is the keynote, but nowhere are 
the relics of the past more carefully preserved 
than in the Cape Peninsula. Among the 
architectural masterpieces of the 17th century 
that are being preserved for posterity, Simon 
van der Stel’s homestead, ‘‘Groot Constantia’, 
can be regarded as the first and finest example 
of a distinctively South African style of archi- 
tecture. The house, which has an excellent 
collection of antique furniture, has been 
declared a National Monument, and is open 
to the public daily. The wine cellar, near the 
homestead, which was built in 1791, is 
adorned with a frieze by Anton Anreith, the 
famous sculptor, whose contributions to South 


The mail boat leaves Cape Town for Britain. The ‘cloth’ on the mountain indicates a ‘south-easter’ 


African art include the fine pulpit in the 
old Dutch Reformed Church in Adderley 
Street. 

The arrival at the Cape of Louis Thibault, 
a gifted architect, in the latter half of the 18th 
century, was a most important event. Thi- 
bault, in association with Anton Anreith, was 
entrusted by the Council of Policy with the 
erection of various public buildings, the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Paarl, the old Supreme 
Court Building in Adderley Street and the 
Koopmans de Wet House in Strand Street 
being among the best examples of his genius. 

The Malay quarter on the slopes of Signal 
Hill is a picturesque link with the past. Here 
live the descendants of slaves who were brought 
to the Cape from Batavia in the days of the 
Dutch East India Company. The Malays of 
Cape Town have preserved their identity as 
Children of the Prophet throughout the cen- 
turies, and the voice of the Muezzin calling 
the faithful to prayer can still be heard as in 
the far-off days when their leader, Sheikh 
Josef, lived at the Cape. 
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Lapp bachelors wear red pom-poms in front of their caps, while married men wear them at the back. 
Their wealth is shown by studs worn on the belt, which, in the case of rich men, are often of gold 


An Arctic Playground 


by BARBARA McKECHNIE 


Miss McKechnie is a journalist and lecturer who travelled extensively in Lapland during 1946-7. 
She here recounts her experiences among a people little known outside the Scandinavian countries 


THE majority think that Arctic regions hold 
nothing but horrors which only the hardiest 
of explorers can face at considerable risk and 
cost to themselves. The fact is that those who 
have faced these conditions have brought and 
are bringing areas of exceptional interest and 
beauty within the reach of all. Arctic Lap- 
land at the beginning of this century was only 
accessible to the Lapp nomad and his rein- 
deer herds. Today it is becoming a playground 
where those living under the pressure of the 
twentieth century can recapture from a race 
still living almost in the Bronze Age some- 
thing of the peace of mind, natural freedom 
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and zeal for life which the Atomic Age 
threatens to destroy. 

All this has been made possible by a single- 
track railway. 

The line, which for the greater part runs 
farther north than any other in the world, 
was built by British engineers to carry the 
mineral traffic which passes between Lulea 
and Boden at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and Narvik at the head of the Ofotfjord. It 
was built for mineral traffic ; but it is opening 
up an area which may one day rival the high 
Alps. 

The pine forests dwindle little by little as 
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the railway approaches and crosses the imagi- 
nary line of the Arctic Circle at Polcirkeln. 
Then, for some six or seven hours, as far 
as Kiruna, it runs through a monotonous 
region of lake and swamp. When I crossed 
this tundra for the first time the lakes were 
covered with breaking ice, and small dwarf 
birches, shrivelled and seared as if by fire, 
drooped over the desolation whence they 
sprang. Rocks, bleak and barren as could be, 
exuded moisture through their frost-cracked 
and crumbled fissures. All life seemed flogged 
from the earth and one wondered why the 
train did not subside into the swamps over 
which we passed. It paused instead from 
time to time to drop supplies at a few scat- 
tered timber dwellings which house the men 
servicing the line. There were no other signs 
of life. 

Once the tundra is left behind the 
country becomes more hilly and gradually 
the blue-white giants of the Kebnekaise 
massif appear. The train penetrates this for- 


midable fortress by following the valley of the 
‘Tornedlven and then, for some hundred miles 
and more, it hugs the southern shores of Lake 
Tornetrask and Vassijaure as it zigzags to- 
wards the Norwegian frontier across high via- 
ducts, through endless tunnels and avalanche 
galleries. ‘The scenery becomes more and 
more spectacular as the line rises. Low birch 
scrub protrudes through the snow in the 
valleys, but the glistening mountain slopes are 
unbroken. Vegetation has ceased or only sur- 
vives beneath a mantle of shimmering white. 

The train dropped me at the wayside halt 
of Tornetrask. Hoots and yells and waving of 
arms came from a group of Lapps as I threw 
my ski and baggage on to the snow-covered 
boards of the platform and jumped from 
the high carriage. A woman who had looked 
after me on a previous occasion separated 
herself from the rest and, in bright tartan 
scarf and swirling blue skirt bordered with reds 
and yellows, dashed across the platform. Sara 
Sarri cannot speak English; I speak no Lap- 


Tae women are proud of their national costume, and Bes are dressed Tike grown- ups from their 


In settlements, sledge-prams and push- chairs are replacing cradles of hollowed pine 
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(Right) An old tent-mother. 
The life of a Lapp woman is 
hard. She does everything from 
melting the snow for cooking a 
meal, and making the clothes, 
to producing the race. The 
Lapps may be out on the hills 
all day tending their reindeer 
herds and return at night to 
find that the tent-mother has 
borne her baby alone and the 
newcomer lies whimpering on 


a pelt by the side of the fire 
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(Left) A Lapp mother and her 
baby. While on trek young 
children are bound tightly 
into a cradle and strapped to 
the mother’s back or to a rein- 
deer. They may travel thus 
for fourteen months or more 
and often, when taken out of 
their cradles, they cannot 
stand. This cramped position 
in early life is responsible, 
it is said, for the bow-legs 
common among Lapps and pos- 
stbly for their stunted stature 


pish. But we manage to understand each 
other for weeks at a time, and no one could 
wish for a more cheerful companion than 
Sara. When her enthusiasm had subsided, 
she piled everything on to a pulkha (sledge). 
The men untethered some reindeer and a train 
of animals and humans moved off across the 
frozen lake of Tornetrask. We were bound 
for Sara’s home, a Lapp camp at Lahti Lahti. 

Lapp society today falls roughly into three 
main classes: the ‘Mountain Lapp’, the true 
nomad owning a reindeer herd, is the ‘aristo- 
crat’: the ‘Fisher Lapp’, without a herd, is 
the peasant; and since the growth of mining 
and the construction of the railway, those 
who have given up their nomadic habits to 
lead a pastoral existence have become known 
as ‘squatters’ because they live in permanent 
dwellings, and sometimes marry outside their 
race. I was journeying towards a camp of 
semi-squatters. 

There is no shortage of land or dwellings 
amongst the Sarri settlement at Lahti Lahti. 
All the members of the family could have 
dwellings of their own, but they don’t. The 
elder folk have settled into permanent kata, 
similar in construction to the tepee taken on 
trek, but permanent in that its sides are pro- 
tected against wind with birch bark, turf and 
stones to the thickness of about a foot. They 
farm, fish and trap, own some cows, and are 
pastoral in their habits. One of Sara’s 
brothers ran a sledge across the lake during 
the winter and a motorboat ser- 


new pastures are needed and starts the trek. 
When a herd becomes restive a Lapp camp 
becomes a scramble. Tepees come down, 
pulkhas are packed, dogs bark to round up 
stragglers, the herd moves off to the long, 
monotonous “‘kooo-00”’ of the keepers, and 
the train of domesticated animals, old men, 
women and children follows. 

Lapps have large families. Sara had at 
least six brothers and sisters. ‘here may have 
been more, for I never quite managed to sort 
out who was who. They flocked with their 
families and friends from over the hills to wel- 
come the stranger. It was a warm and spon- 
taneous gesture. Lapps greet each other by 
placing the arm in a sort of half-embrace 
across the shoulder ; and, when all and sundry 
had half-embraced me and many had over- 
come their shyness, we flocked with the tent- 
mother into her home. 

Lapps are very hospitable. Sixteen of us 
crowded into the kata until it could hold no 
more, and Sara signified to the rest that we 
would visit them later. When we redeemed 
our pledge, it became a coffee-crawl from 
kata to kata and I was often privileged to see 
the normal social procedure amongst Lapps. 
On this particular occasion, however, the 
little wizened old tent-mother—Sara told me 
she was eighty, but one wonders whether 
older Lapps really know their ages—put a 
kettle on the fire in the centre of the kata, and 
while her sons and daughters and their friends 


vice during the summer. These 


were the squatters. But the 


younger families and youths 


generally loved the mountains 


and the reindeer. They only 


‘dropped in’, as it were, on the 


settlement in their periodic east 
and west treks with the herds. 
They lived in the type of tepee 
depicted in the diagram and 


photograph on pages 138 and 


139 and were nomadic in their 
habits. : é 
Reindeer are the be-all and 
end-all of the true nomad’s 
existence. The Lapp’s wealth 
is in his herds. They provide a 
large part of his clothing, his 
tools and ornaments, his trans- 
port and his cheesy-flavoured 
milk chunks. They become his 
children’s pets and form the 
basis of their games and stories. 
The reindeer regulates the life 2 
of the Lapp; it decides that |Railwa 
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chatted to each other, she ground the coffee. 

Lapps are great coffee drinkers. The beans 
are ground between two stones held against 
the knee with one hand and ground with the 
other. A leather bag of reindeer hide is tied 
round the grindstones and the coffee falls into 
this. On a later occasion I tried todo it but 
found that the pressure against the knee was 
too painful. Yet that old lady ground coffee 
against her knee as if the grinder had been 
fixed to an inanimate wall. The ground coffee 
was then put into the kettle of boiling water 
and six neat coffee cups and saucers arranged 
on the kitchen slab in front of the tent-mother. 
Lapp crockery runs to about six cups and 
saucers and plates. But their hospitality caters 
for all who come. ‘The system is, therefore, to 
serve the men first in relays of six and the 
women later in similar relays. Those who 
have been served move to the back of the 
kata and the others then come forward to the 
front by the fire. As many cups as one likes 
are offered. If a cup is returned to the tent- 
mother the right way up, she fills it up again 
and again. It is not until the cup is turned 
upside down in the saucer that you signify 
you have had enough. 

Later I saw the tent-mother prepare a meal. 
She went to her ‘larder’, which is raised well 
off the ground and is usually a little distance 
from a dwelling in case it should be raided by 
a wolf or wolverine, and climbed to the open- 
ing by means of single steps notched out of 
a tree trunk. The gradient was steep and 
there were no handrails, but she returned to 
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the ground with a half-side of dried reindeer 
on her shoulder and chopped it on a wooden 
block nearby, wielding the chopper through 
meat and bone with the strength of a man in 
a butcher’s shop. Reindeer meat cooked 
reasonably well is a greater delicacy than 
smoked salmon. It is delicious and tender 
and most palatable. True nomads live on 
little else; in fact, it is estimated that they 
slaughter and consume about forty reindeer 
per head per annum. The meat is usually 
stewed or fried and Lapps help themselves, 
again men first in relays, from the pot over 
the fire. Fortunately, Sara had seen other 
methods of feeding and I was spared digging 


into the communal pot. 


I was also spared communal sleeping. 

Sleeping accommodation, too, was stretch- 
ed on this occasion, though I think I was the 
only one who considered it so. The tent- 
mother’s kata had a flooring of boards. When 
her visitors left, reindeer pelts were thrown 
over these and she and her immediate family 
lay on them in their clothes, covered with 
blankets and pelts. Another permanent kata 
was made available for the visiting families. 
This had a flooring of birch twigs to the depth 
of about six inches and when I peeped into it 
in the early hours of the morning, five couples 
lay huddled together like young puppies 
around the last dying embers of a log fire. 
In between them or on the outskirts of the 
ring were some smaller children, a cradle or 
two_and a dog or two. 

Sara knew I wanted to sleep in a nomad’s 
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The Lapp tepee or kata has 
no counterpart amongst no- 
mads of other primitive 
races. Arched branches (a) 
are connected by pot-bar 
(b), steadied by cross-bar 
(c) and supported by door- 
posts (d) and kitchen-pole 
(e). The kitchen-pole is 
conveniently notched to hold 
pots and pans used for cook- 
ing. (Ll) Kitchen slab on 
which food is prepared. 
Tent poles (f), tent cloth 
(g), fire (k), opening to al- 
low smoke through (h). En- 
trance (t) opens into front 
hall (3) marked by two logs 


tepee, and she had one especially 
erected which we shared. On the 
floor fresh birch twigs had been placed 
one by one close together to form a 
springy carpet. On either side of the 
fire were warm reindeer pelts. ‘Two 
logs lay between the door and fire to 
form an entrance, and the smoke 
from the burning logs scented the in- 
terior as it curled lazily through the 
opening at the top. I threw my sleep- 
ing bag onto the pelts at one side, 
and Sara put her blankets on the 
other. “Aisa, kisa,” she said, pointing 
to an oval-shaped wooden casket by 
the wall of the tepee. Then opening 
the lid she indicated that this was for 
my belongings. And so we turned in. 
As I lay there that night looking up at 
the fantastic beauty of the northern 
sky, I think I can safely say that we 
were all supremely happy—happy, 
not with an emotion that comes from 
the superficial enjoyment of the things 
of civilization and culture, but happy 
with that warm, deep glow that springs 
from the depths of natural goodness. 
Lapps are happy people. I spent 
lots of time playing with the children 
and showing them English games. 
The most successful was probably 
a treasure hunt. When the lake 
thawed grown-ups and children alike 
piled into a leaky boat and made for 
an island a mile off-shore. Three or 
four of the occupants baled vigorously, 
others nursed the engine, onlookers 
shrieked with joy at its splutters and 
1 wondered whether the overcrowded 
boat would sink midway. The island 
reached, they loved to perch in pre- 
carious positions for a photograph and 
to build bonfires for coffee and roast 
potatoes. Then the fire was stamped out and 
a treasure hunt around the island started, 
only to end when the grown-ups were 
exhausted and the children hysterical. 
Beneath this childlike exterior Lapps don’t 
think very deeply. It would probably be safe 
to say that thoughts and actions are impelled 
by the senses and emotions rather than by 
reason and revelation. They love to play and 
laugh, and usually wear a perpetual grin; 
I saw no signs of worry, haste, anger or hate. 
They are honest, and money and possessions 
can be left unlocked, as I left mine, without 
fear of loss. The only offence that seems to 
occur is a raid now and then upon a neigh- 
bouring reindeer herd, which usually ends in 
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Swedish Tourist Traffic ‘Ashetiath 
Light rainproof materials cover the tepee in summer 


winter, blankets sewn together are added. 


As many as a dozen people eat and sleep in one tepee 


the animals being returned. 

Child mortality is high amongst the nomads 
and only the fittest children survive. ‘This is 
due to primitive conditions, a rigorous climate 
and rough handling. As early as possible the 
child is dressed in clothes like the grown- ae 
and every part of the body, except the face, 
well covered and protected against asthe: 
Then it is laid in its cradle on lichen moss and 
sometimes a cloth, and is covered with the 
soft white skins of the snow hare. The cradle 
is hollowed out of pine, as birch is too heavy, 
and is so shaped that it can be rocked on the 
knee or held to the breast without the child 
being taken out. The hood is covered with 
tanned reindeer hide and lined inside with 
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coloured ribbons.and trinkets to charm away 
the ‘sprites’ who the mother fears will steal or 
exchange her child. Around the cradle a 
tanned reindeer hide is wound tightly so that 
the baby cannot fall out, whether it is 
strapped to the mother’s back or to a rein- 
deer. And in their cradles the _ children 
remain until they can walk. 

Education does not amount to much. The 
majority of nomads can count up to ten, give 
change for money and sign their names. 
Apart from this, their strong point is lan- 
guages. Most Lapps speak Swedish, Finnish, 
Norwegian (which they have picked up dur- 
ing treks across these territories) and their 
own language, Lappish. The Swedish Uni- 
versity of Upsala has recently inaugurated 
a Chair for Lappish and it is expected that 
this will eventually enable Lapps to have 
newspapers, books and broadcasts in their 
own language. 

Lapps have an unerring sense of direction. 
Like birds on -migration, without map or 
compass and in all sorts of weather, they can 
cross tracts of uncharted territory under con- 


ditions with which few of their fellow 
Europeans could cope. 

I was going to Lapland’s highest stuga, a hut 
in the heart of the mountains some 4000 feet 
above sea level, and had arranged for a vappus 
or Lapp guide to meet me half-way. We met 
on schedule but were caught in a snow-storm. 
There was no shelter and we knew it would not 
abate until it was thoroughly played out. ‘To 
keep warm we had to move; so we roped, and 
with a grin the Lapp started climbing. The 
storm was so thick that all ski tracks had been 
obliterated, and if the Lapp was more than 
a few feet ahead, I lost sight of his outline. 
Yet in blind conditions and battling for hours 
against the storm, he led me without faltering 
up dangerous mountain country straight to 
the stuga. 

Of all the interesting spots in Lapland, this 
log cabin in the hills is to me the loveliest and 
my favourite. It is equipped with modern 
conveniences,* and one enjoys sheets and 
pillowcases, lots of good food and good com- 
pany. From May to July there is no night and 
the mountains and glaciers are tinged by the 


The pulkha, or sledge, 1s the most practical form of winter transport in Lapland. Canoe-shaped 
and curtailed at one end, it moves on a single runner. The reindeer, which possesses an astonish- 
ing amount of strength for its size, 1s harnessed to the pulkha by means of a single leather trace 


rays of the Midnight Sun in an 
ever-changing kaleidoscope of 
light and colour. In this realm of 
pure fantasy six, and sometimes 
eight, of us toured on ski amongst 
-a panorama of high peaks and 
valleys until 2.30, 3.30. and 4.30 
‘in the morning. The experience 
was so exhilarating that we felt no 
fatigue and such a long excursion 
into the mountains to watch the 
effects of the Midnight Sun is an 
experience which mountaineers 
can only enjoy in these latitudes. 

Kebnekaise is Sweden’s highest 
mountain and is regarded in Sweden 
with anawe comparable to thatfelt 
for Mount Everest in Tibet. But 
whereas the summit of Everest has 
not yet been trodden, Kebnekaise, 
though subject to Arctic condi- 
tions and well fortified by lesser 
satellites, is neither a difficult nor 
a fearsome mountain. The valley 
approach from Abisko in the 
north takes four days. During the 
winter it is done on ski, but during 
the summer it means wading up 
to the thighs in ice-cold torrents 
and plunging to the knees in rot- 
ten snow. From the south it takes 
a week or longer according to the 
route chosen. From Norway and 
the west it takes even longer; but 
from Kiruna in the east, the 
seventy-five kilometres can be 
done in a day. 

The most interesting climb is 
neither the eastern nor western 
route, but the northern fourteen- 
hour climb through Tarfaladalen. To do this, 
four of us started at eight in the morning and 
entered the nine-kilometre glen through 
exquisite birch-woods. But they soon gave 
way to the wildest country I’ve ever seen. 
Loose scree sweeps down the steep slopes of 
the satellites that guard Kebnekaise on all 
sides, and boulders and old moraine pile 
across the valley of Tarfala. The lake at the 
head is fed by the tongues of four glaciers and 
thick black ice coats the rock-face between. 
By the snout of Isfallsglacieren we put on our 
crampons and had a most exhilarating climb 
up and across an icefall to the southern shoul- 
der of Kebnepackte. The scramble up Kebne- 
packte and along Hallspasset to the final ridge 
leading to the North and South Tops (Nord- 
toppen and Sydtoppen, as the highest peaks 
are known) is long but not difficult. These two 
peaks rise in steep precipices like two cathedral 
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Kuopertjakko in the Kebnekaise massif, with the Sarek 
Mountains beyond. The author was told she was the first Eng- 
lishwoman to climb Kebnekaise, the highest peak in Sweden 


towers above their snow-covered glaciers. 
Permanent névé to a depth of five hundred 
feet caps their summits and, for about two 
hours, our approach and journey between 
the two Tops lay along a knife-edge aréte 
whose sheer sides dropped to the glaciers 
beneath. 

A conquered summit throws down the bar- 
riers of the mind and reveals to mountaineers 
a vision that others do not see, Below the 
peaks upon which we stood there stretched 
a panorama of mountains as ancient as the 
days. The blue ice on their rock walls glinted 
in the cold rays of the Midnight Sun or cast 
long purple shadows across some lesser slope ; 
while the sweeping clouds overhead were 
aflame in an aura of deep blues and violets 
and golds and reds which tinged the old 
volcanic craters and snow-clad contours in 
a pale prism of changing lights. 
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VI. American Indian 
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Painting on a Dakota (Sioux) chief’s buffalo 
robe recounting his personal exploits. The 


favourite horse is his rider's equal companion 


as they gallop off to war, pledged to be first 
to strike the enemy with the curved staff— 
symbol of a society of warriors, the Foxes 


AMERICAN INDIAN art and animals—do you 
find yourself thinking of Fenimore Cooper’s 
Deerslayer, or of the range where the deer and 
the antelope play? ‘These things are quite 
factual, as far as they go. ‘They reflect some- 
thing of the environment. of the Indian in 
a part of North America. But the Red Indian 
has more than this hunting culture to his 
credit. He it was who built the fantastic 
temples of Mexico, invented the writing of the 
Maya, erected the mighty stone fortresses of 
Peru, and lived poor and almost naked on 
shell-fish and wild guanaco (llama) around 
Magellan’s Straits. The Indian in the scale of 
civilization shows an immense variation. Even 
greater was the range between the different 
forms of animal life available for representa- 
tion in his art. Just think of a few of them! 
Caribou and. polar bear in the Arctic, parrot 
and jaguar in the tropical forest, rattlesnake 
and bison of the great plains, llama and puma 
of the Andes, and turtle and stork of the 
swampy deltas, not to mention tapir, ana- 
conda and cayman of the Amazon jungles. 
There were thus many models for art, but 
what of the artists? Even the racial make-up 
of the American Indian was complex. He was 
the product of immigration in small numbers 
over a very long period. Not for him was the 
Statue of Liberty and the glorious verse of 
Emma Lazarus; the Indian came in by the 
back way, over the ice of Bering’s Straits. - 
He came towards the end of the glacial 
period, say about twenty thousand years ago. 
Little bands of hunters moved in from time to 
time; they all had their slight differences— 
some were more Mongolian in type than 
others, some were round-headed and some 
long-headed, some were very ancient arrivals, 
while some are still moving today where 
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small-scale migration of a few Eskimo and 
Aleut families keeps open the contact between 
America and Asia. All this diversity has be- 
come a kind of unity, because most American 
Indian peoples preserve within their own 
populations a mixture of physical types. ‘The 
artist saw around him in almost any part of 
America the same range of people, the samc 
bodily proportions, the same range of skin 
colours, and even the same types of physical 
movement. This must have had a tremendous 
effect on the ideas of beauty and proportion 
expressed in his work. 

In all nations the artist finds much of his 
material in his personal beliefs, whether he be 
carving a cathedral or a medicine-man’s 
rattle. Here again was another cause of unity 
in American Indian art. Intermixed with the 
differing mythologies of many tribes appear 
a few legends and ways of thought so wide- 
spread that they may be as ancient as the 
Indian race itself. Examples of such beliefs 
are found in creatures like the thunder- 
bird and the great horned water-serpent, and 
in such tales as the drawing up of the earth 
from under the waters and the coming out of 
the animals from caves. It thus happens that 
both savage and civilized Indians display 
a unity in artistic feeling that transcends all 
differences of culture and language. 

It is fair to say that the red man looked on 
animals with a brotherly eye. He felt that 
they had souls, and thought and felt emotion 
in just the same way as he did. He observed 
their characters and compared his fellows 
with them; he filled his stories with men- 
animals who changed shape as occasion 
demanded. In the Blackfoot tale, Old 
Woman’s Grandson, in order to delude the 
rattle-snakes, exchanged eyes with a jack 


rabbit. In Peru the Divine Inca came to State 
ceremonies with a pure white llama which he 
believed to be a distant relative and equally 
important for the well-being of his people. 

To the Indian the universe was full of 
other beings, more powerful than himself, 
often cruel and capricious, but disposed to be 
kind towards the poor and helpless. Hence to 
gain their protection he would starve and 
torture himself until the spirits conferred 
special powers upon the poor Indian, that he 
might protect himself against evil influences. 
The great majority of these beings, taking 
their form from deep in the subconscious 
mind of the red man, were animal in shape. 
So the animals came to be used as symbols for 
the spirits protecting a man or woman, or for 
the divine beings who gave special powers 
to the members of the secret societies so 
common in American Indian social life. 

Such ideas led to a great extension of 
animal design in art. The direct simplicity of 
the Eskimo artist has much in common with 
the outlook of the Magdalenian hunter- 
artists of ancient Europe. It would have been 
possible for him to make a bone arrow- 
straightener in functional form, much like 
a modern spanner, but he felt more than that 
about it; he had to shape his piece of walrus 
ivory in a traditional three-headed form, and 
took the opportunity to make the heads into 
polar bear heads (this page). Polar bear 
meant fine food and a good strong coarse 
skin for transport purposes. His implement 
was to be used for making arrows and darts 
and in a way his carving represented his hopes 
that they would kill game. To make his plan 
more complete he engraved the implement 
with hunting scenes, the chase of the herds of 
caribou. The tool has become a prayer, 
without losing its usefulness. 

The directness of the Eskimo approach was 
overlaid further south with all manner of 
symbolic representation. Many of the people 
were so immersed in animal lore that they 
came to believe that tribes and families had 


their origin in animal ancestors. This is- 


known as totemism, and, as it derives man- 
kind from noble eagle and cautious beaver, it 
has something to commend it when compared 
with other notions as to the origin of the 
species. The totemic view of life is strongly 
emphasized among the tribes of the Pacific 
coast of Alaska and British Columbia. They 
used to spend their winter leisure in a series 
of dramatic representations of traditions in 
which actors wore masks representing spirits 
and ancestors. In this approach to animals 
the artist was not so much concerned with 


Eskimo arrow-straightener of walrus ivory, de- 
corated with three polar bear heads. The en- 
gravings show different ways of hunting caribou: 
with spear, arrows, or with lance from a kayak 
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Objects of everyday use by American 
Indians, designed with a meaning: the 
symbolism of the common thing has 
made it a work of art. (1) A food 
vessel with pictures to wish tt filled. 
New Mexico. (2) Tobacco pipes 
in animal form (toad and wild-cat), 
symbols for those who smoked them. 
Ohio. (3) Pottery ocarinas for dances, 
shaped and coloured like tropical 
birds. Panama. (4) A_ grindstone 
powerful as a jaguar. Costa Rica. 
(5) A vessel for drink as strong as 
a puma and gay as a butterfly. Peru 


The American Indian had no de- 
stre for realism in art. These 
two sculptures show symbolism 
within widely different tradi- 
tions. (Above) An ocelot carved 
in calcite by the Teotihuacanos 
of 7th- or 8th-century Mexico. 
Only his puffed cheeks and pad- 
ded paws show he is a wild-cat. 
The form has become a pattern. 
(Right) A beaver mask from 
Nootka Sound. The features are 
expressed in traditional semi- 
human form, stamped as “‘beaver”’ 
by the convention of its teeth 


making a portrait of the individual animal as 
with a presentation of the species in general. 
The beaver mask (page 145) is like many 
another mask of the creature, and its ‘‘beaver- 
ness”’ is stamped upon it by the convention of 
its teeth. 

The same has happened in the Mexican 
calcite figure of an ocelot (page 145) ; here the 
symbols are the pattern of the pads on the 
ocelot’s feet, and his face-pattern. From this 
stage of symbolism it is an easy step to the 
preservation of the symbol and the loss of the 
animal altogether. ‘The Maya did this in their 
written glyphs and the Indians of the Para- 
guayan Chaco did the same in their weaving. 

A very interesting combination of realism 
and the extreme of convention is shown on 
page 144 in the painted pottery vessel from the 
pueblo people of the south-western United 
States where in the midst of highly stylized 
pattern (which has a meaning, though it 
looks like pure decoration) appears a deer. 
The heart of the deer and his gullet are 
marked. The women were the potters among 


this people; and if the figure had been a man 
it might have been an advertisement of the 
excellent cooking to be obtained from the pot, 
but being just an animal it is, no doubt, akin 
to the Eskimo engravings and a prayer for 
the success of the hunters in slaying deer for 
the pot. This piece of art work was made, 
like all American Indian pottery, by hand 
modelling unaided by the wheel. 

It is true to say that in all branches of 
American Indian art there was a tendency to 
reduce natural form to pattern, but quite 
charming realism is occasionally to be met 
with. Perhaps the most outstanding examples 
of factual presentation are to be found in the 
pipe bowls (page 144) excavated by Squier 
and Davis from burial mounds of the Indians 
of Ohio. In time, these are possibly as late as 
the 15th and 16th centuries A.D., when the 
Indians had an advanced agricultural life and 
built earthen mounds to support the houses of 
chiefs and gods. The fact that the beautifully 
made little bowls come from tobacco pipes 1s 
evidence that they had a ritual meaning. The 
Indians used tobacco as a kind of 
narcotic for promoting amity at 
meetings (compare our after-dinner 
use of wine) and as an acceptable 
incense to carry prayer from the 
earth to the sky. For them tobacco 
was something precious and too 
sacred for use as a pleasure. Prob- 
ably the little birds and beavers, 
toads and wild-cats were the sym- 
bols of special men’s societies so 
dear to the Indians of the central 
regions of the United States. These 
tribes were engulfed by people dis- 
placed from the east through the 
encroaching white men, and by the 
buffalo hunters of the west who, 
having obtained horses, became 
bold and aggressive, raiding the 
more settled people for plunder. 
Thus no legends remain to tell us 
the significance of the pipe bowls. 


The essential duck—comical yet in- 
telligent, awkward yet graceful; an 
exquisite piece of modelling which 
was achieved by a Mochica potter of 
the 10th century. Every line and sur- 
face is part of a simple unity expres- 
sing movement within the form itself 


The Llama Breeder, from Recuay in Highland Peru. Over fifteen centuries old, this complacent 


gentleman carries the baby llama under his right arm. 


To us they remain charming pictures of 
animals, where our minds may meet those of 
the Indians on a common ground of apprecia- 
tion of nature. 

Far away to the south another region, the 
northern coast of Peru, produced a realistic 
art; there the Mochica people modelled 
wonderful water pots in clay. Of their 
remarkable range of animal representations 
we show only one duck (page 146). It is 
slightly stylised in.a way suggested by the 
plastic medium of the potter’s clay and the 
result is wholly satisfying. Here is the essence 
of every duck that ever was, put into a little 
pot and served up for the enjoyment of future 
generations. In my opinion this is a very 
great sculpture, because in itself it so nearly 
approaches ultimate truth. 

In the highlands of Peru, life was more grim 
and stern; and in Inca days it was strangely 


The proud mother needs no description! 


disciplined into the pattern of the paternali- 
stic dictatorship of the Children of the Sun. 
It is not surprising that the puma was 
regarded as a sacred animal. In the illustra- 
tion on page 144 it is shown, on a carved 
wooden drinking vessel, as about to devour 
a man. Crude work this, of a people who 
were not given to graceful line ; they preferred 
strength; and yet here the Red Indian 
betrays himself again, for in obedience to 
some strange symbolic thought he has decor- 
ated the wooden bowl which forms the body 
of the great puma, with a little butterfly. The 
bowl was meant for drinking the fermented 
chicha, so perhaps the butterfly is a concession 
to the gaiety of intoxication. Who can tell? 
The Incas have fallen, and Cuzco, the navel 
of the world, is but a lovely provincial city. 

However, Incas and artists were not the 
only glories of the Andean Indians. ‘They alone 
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University of British Columbia 


Two representations of eagle-spirits which 
come from widely separated peoples; yet in 
each case the creature is denoted by the 
extra head on its breast as a supernatural 
bird. (Left) On top of a totem pole, hewn 
by the Haida Indians of British Columbia 
from tall West Coast timber, the thunder- 
bird spreads wide his wings—a noble an- 


- cestral crest of a brave people. The other 


totems shown are a wolf and a cannibal 
ghost. (Below) A small figure cast in 
gold to represent the high-flying eagle 
sun-god of the Chibcha tribes of Colombia 


of all the red men domesticated an animal 
other than the dog—they took charge of 
the llama. It was their beast of burden, 
their symbol of wealth, their clothing, their 
symbol of fertility. In all their art it 
appears dominantly among the other 
creatures. From Recuay comes an early 
pot to commemorate this great achieve- 
ment of mankind (page 147). It represents 
a llama and the llama breeder, the latter 
magnificently garbed (perhaps he was 
a priest of kingly rank) who carries the 
newly born baby llama in his arm. To us it is 
a water pot, but to them no doubt it was a 
representation ofsome important ceremony. 

Ritual vessels and ritual objects have 
always called for decorations. Columbus 
met them early in his travels, when he 
visited Haiti and Cuba, where he found 
the natives snuffing tobacco from wooden 
tables carved in the forms of animals. One 
such table, with the top broken, was found 
in an antique dealer’s in 1866! (this page). 
Rather less stylised than most West Indian 
art it represents a wading bird on a turtle. 
It would be easy to deduce a pleasant 
fable, but as the only authority, Friar 
Ramon Pane, has transmitted nothing of 
the kind, all we can say is that this is 
a ceremonial wooden object. 

Of the golden bird from Colombia (page 
148) we can say more, for it is almost cer- 
tainly a symbol of the sun-god of the 
Chibcha tribes, called Bochica. He was 
the high-flying eagle, and also a human- 
like person, so in addition to the bird form 
he has a human face. This is strangely 
paralleled by some forms of the North 
American thunder-birds. Such semi-divine 
creatures were regarded with a great 
reverence, but scarcely the real comrade- 
ship with which the Plains Indians re- 
garded horses. These animals became the 
centre of the food quest among the herds 
of buffalo, and the mainstay of a war 
culture of raid and counter-raid among 
surrounding peoples. The horse as a com- 
panion figured largely in the personal 
exploits recorded on the buffalo robes of 
important chiefs, which were as much 
a mark of social rank as the “‘topper’’ used 
to be in Edwardian Britain (page 142). 

Doubtless the brave warrior put great 
faith in his supernatural protector as well 
as his horse. The idea of the need for super- 
natural protection in everyday affairs was 
as common among uneducated Indians as 
among Christian mystics. What else can 
have influenced the ancient Guetars of Costa 


A stork and turtle, displaying well the strange 
conventions of ancient West Indian art. Such 
snuff-tables were seen in use in Cuba by Columbus 
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All photographs, except one, by courtesy of the British iW % 
More than a thousand years ago, on a temple stair at Copan in Honduras, a Maya artist signified 
the dedication to a jaguar-god as clearly as if written,in this stone image of animal ferocity 


Rica to spend such labour in making a hard 
grinding-stone for maize into the likeness of 
a jaguar? (page 144). The women broke up 
the maize with stone rubbers in the bowl- 
shaped back of the creature. Power, the 
strength of the jaguar, greater than that of 
man, was needed to make the wonderful life- 
giving maize submit to being crushed’ for use 
as human food. 

The life of the Indians was, however, not all 
serious thought and solemn speculation. No 
one loved a festival more than they. All over 
the continent they made rattles, whistles and 
drums carved in animal forms. What could 
express their gaiety better than the little pot- 
os animals that are really ocarinas? (page 
144). Quaint and jolly creatures, they mini- 
stered to the happier moments of the ancient 
Talamancan peoples of Panama, before the 
days of Henry Morgan. 

The reader will have seen that in all the 
illustrations there is no single example of ‘‘art 
for art’s sake.” The ‘concept of “‘fine art’’ was 
quite foreign and unnatural to the Indian. It 
is doubtful if in all the Americas before 1500 
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any work of art had been produced which had 
no utilitarian purpose. Even the Maya head 
of a jaguar (this page) from Copan once 
formed part of the ornament of a temple stair- 
way and marked the dedication to a god, as 
clearly as a written inscription could. The 
Mexican calcite ocelot was no essay in design ; 
it was the sun-animal carved to receive the 
hearts of quails in a never-ending dawn 
routine intended to assist the sun to conquer 
the darkness and rise on his path through the 
day-time sky. In all Indian art the principle 
first described with the Eskimo arrow- 
straightener is clear: an object is something 
more than a thing of use; it has an inner mean- 
ing which the artist should express. 

The stone-age hunter was never far away 
from the American Indian and it is with 
prehistoric rather than with classical, medi- 
aeval or modern art that we must compare 
his work. But it may be that in this study we 
have discovered him as knowing something 
about the expression of one’s own inner faith, 
through the practice of art, which is so often 
lacking in our modern world. 


Chinese Harmony 


by HEDDA MORRISON 


Ir Is customary to think of harmony as mean- 
ing something in itself, something intrinsic 
that stands by itself without any qualifica- 
tions. It may, therefore, seem in the first 
instance to be misleading to use the expres- 
sion “Chinese Harmony,” yet I think that the 
use is justified. Every nation has its own 
characteristic way of expressing the feelings 
of the people, the crystallization of their ideas 
in such creations as literature, painting, and 
sculpture. If that expression is harmonious 
and if any individual has within himself the 
true conception of harmony, he will be able 
to recognize and to feel it, even though he 
never before saw or heard anything of the 
culture of the people concerned. 

Harmony is just as much a fact as the rising 
of the sun in the morning. It is an abstract 
truth, one of those fundamental truths with- 
out which the world could not exist. Harmony 
is a state of balance. It is the goal of all 
religious systems and the ultimate aim for 
research in pure science. 

The various people who live and have lived 
in the world, and the various cultures to 
which they have given birth, have all pro- 
duced different means of expression and dif- 
ferent conceptions of what is good and bad, 
and what is ugly and beautiful. All these dif- 
ferent expressions agree with the eternal idea 
of harmony which the individual carries in 
him, and he can recognize and feel and under- 
stand them, once his mind is open and ready. 

The aim of this article and its illustrations 
is to show as simply as possible what Chinese 
craftsmen have done to express and crystallize 
their idea. It must always be remembered 
that in China a creation of any sort does not 
stand by itself. It is always interrelated with 
other creations and conceptions, and it. is 
the interrelationship which renders the idea 
good or bad. A painting does not stand by 
itself; it must have an appropriate title 
written on it, often in the form of a poem. 
A tomb cannot be sited anywhere; the site 
must be decided on in accordance with astro- 
logical laws of wind and water. A gift to 
a friend is the result of most careful reflection 
on the subject of his social standing and the 
appropriate symbol which should appear in 
or on the present. The ancient gymnastics 
which are still performed in the mornings 
under the cedars which surround the Temple 


of Ancestors in Peking are not merely designed 
to keep the body fit: they are the expression 
of a mind and body which are always, in any 
position, in balance and in harmony with 
each other. 

1. The first photograph of the series shows 
the roof-ends of a temple in the Nan Hai or 
South Sea, a lake in one of the Imperial 
Parks in Peking. It is a truly delightful way of 
ending a roof-ridge, for not only do the colours 
of the tiles delight the eye, golden yellow on 
the Imperial buildings and light green, 
mauve or dark blue on other buildings, but 
the lines, too, are full of life. In the north the 
lines are rather severe and straight, but in the 
south more curved, bending flamboyantly up- 
wards, and always at the ends sit a row of 
little animals, fabulous and real. There can 
be up to eleven and they are always in odd 
numbers, the odd number being charac- 
teristic of the yang or male principle. The 
origin of the little figures is found in the fol- 
lowing legend, which seems to have some 
historical foundation and is a true expression 
of the Chinese character. In the year 283 B.c., 
Prince Min, a cruel tyrant of the State of 
Ch’i, was defeated by the forces of a confed- 
eration of neighbouring states. His captors 
took a cruel revenge on him, for they sus- 
pended him from a roof-ridge, without food 
or water, until he died. Later the people took 
to putting little effigies of the prince on their 
roof-ends in the form of a tiny figure riding 
a hen. With the weight of the prince on her 
back, the hen was afraid to fly down to the 
ground, and a kind of dragon was placed 
behind the,hen to prevent her from retiring 
up the roof-ridge. Thus were the forces of 
evil confined to the most remote corner of the 
house. 

During the reign of Yung Lo, in the 15th 
century A.D., the idea of ornament was further 
developed. Up to six different figures, some 
of which could be repeated to make a total of 
eleven, were placed behind the unhappy hen: 
the dragon, phoenix, lion, unicorn, celestial 
horse, and ch’i-wen, the latter a member of the 
dragon family. The cruel ruler was forgotten, 
but the little animals have provided much 
scope for the imagination of Chinese crafts- 
men. The roofs are gay and cheerful, and the 
moral, which the figures formerly symbo- 
lized, has become an element in architecture 
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that takes away the heaviness of a roof and 
provides harmony-for the eye. 

2. Thirteen miles north-east of Nanking lies 
the hill monastery of Ch’i Chia Ssu. It is 
situated in a valley among pleasant hills, 
rising to heights of 1000 feet and covered 
with mixed woods, among which gingko, oak 
and pine trees predominate. There is a small 
railway-station nearby, and you can reach 
the monastery by crossing the plain and walk- 
ing up the valley. But the effect is far finer if 
you first climb the hills and come on the 
monastery from above. From there your eyes 
may roam over the roof-tops, which here, in 
Central China, are lighter, more curved and 
playful than in Peking. The roof-ends bend 
gracefully upwards, the tiles are a simple 
grey, and in the centre of the buildings is the 
treasure of the monastery, a small five-storey 
pagoda in white marble. It is the lightest 
spot in the whole picture, for all around are 
trees which are especially beautiful in late 
autumn. There are all shades of yellow and 
brown, red and purple, mixed with the dark 
green of the pine trees. 

To this. valley, in A.D. 479, the Buddhist 
monk Ming Seng Shao came to build a shrine 
and called it ‘“The Chosen Hut Nestling in 
the Clouds.” The “Chosen Hut” grew into 
one of the most famous monasteries in 
China, a centre of the new religion of Budd- 
hism which had been brought from India, 
and which was to give so many new beliefs 
and so much new hope to the people. The 
monastery was founded in a time of chaos 
which persisted for nearly 400 years after the 
fall of the Han Dynasty in the third century 
A.D. ‘To the monastery came sincere and 
disillusioned men seeking a spiritual refuge 
from political disunion and civil war. There 
have been many subsequent periods of similar 
disorder in China, but the monastery has 
been wonderfully preserved, a symbol of 
harmony in an unhappy world. 

3. In China, glass is very little used in 
windows. Paper, or occasionally silk, is used 
instead, and these are very adequate substi- 
tutes in the cold, dry Chinese winter, when 
window materials are necessary. In order to 
support the paper or silk, lattice frameworks 
are called for, and these are a fruitful field for 
Chinese ornamental design, which is based 
largely on conventional symbols of various 
meanings. The photograph shows a lacquered 
partition in the temple of Po Yun Kuan, the 
Temple of White Clouds, near Peking, show- 
ing in its centre the circular symbol of yin-yang, 
the Great Absolute. 

Most designs used in such lattices and else- 
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where have their origin in ideas based on 
philosophy, religion, or folk-lore. The peach 
is the symbol of immortality, the pine tree of 
long life, the pomegranate of fertility, and the 
bat of happiness. The principal Chinese 
legendary figures, such as the Eight Taoist 
Immortals, all have their symbols, and there 
are famous Buddhist symbols, such as the 
Endless Knot, the Lotus, and the Pair of 
Fishes. 

The earliest ideas about the universe came 
to be expressed in picture form in Han times, 
and the simplest of these and the most funda- 
mental was that of yin-yang. This is a circle 
bisected by an S-shaped curve. One half, 
which is usually coloured red, is that of yang, 
the male principle, and the other half, 
usually black in colour, is that of yin, the 
female principle. This yin-yang dualism, 
unlike similar dualisms elsewhere, is founded 
not on the idea of conflict, but on the con- 
ception of the essential oneness and continuity 
of the universe and of the harmony under- 
lying both nature and the social order. The 
idea is the Great Absolute, the t’ai-ch’i, the 
two essential contrasts which are complemen- 
tary and dependent on each other: male and 
female; heaven and earth; darkness and 
light; good and bad; life and death. To- 
gether these twin principles form the union of 
the entire spiritual and material world. This 
is the essential harmony, simply and graphi- 
cally expressed. 

4. A pailou is an ornamental or commemo- 
rative archway and is a common feature of 
Chinese architecture. The one shown in the 
photograph is the finest still in existence and 
stands at the entrance to the valley where are 
located the thirteen tombs of the Ming 
Dynasty, in the foothills twenty miles north- 
west of Peking. The pailou is fifty feet high 
and ninety feet long, and is now a pale grey 
in colour, though it was originally painted in 
red and blue. It is made entirely of marble, 
and even the top of it is made of marble 
carved to resemble tiles. Together with three 
small hills, it bars the entrance to the 
valley. 

From here it is a full hour’s walk to the 
tomb of Yung Lo, the founder of the dynasty, 
who was buried in A.D. 1424; The way leads 
through a great red gateway, which contains 
a marble tortoise bearing a tablet on its back 
with inscriptions in four languages, along an 
alley lined with stone figures of animals and 
court officials, and over several bridges which 
once crossed sparkling streams, now nothing 
more than reaches of bare sand and gravel. 
Formerly the whole valley was covered with 
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beautiful pine trees, but vandalism and lack 
of protection have led to their disappearance 
within the last half-century, and now trees 
are only to be found within the walls of the 
actual tomb enclosures. The road bends 
slightly to reach the red wall enclosing the 
site of the tomb. Within is the Hall of Sacri- 
fice, standing in a courtyard full of ancient 
pine trees, and behind is the round tumulus, 
in the centre of which is buried the tomb. 
The tumulus is covered with oak trees. 

The other tombs are scattered about nearby 
and are all similar to that of Yung Lo, 
except that the Hall of Sacrifice is found at 
his tomb alone, and here the sacrifices of all 
were held. The tombs are sited to fit into the 
configuration of the valley and each one has 
individual charm. The valley is now a silent 
barren place, with bare mountains to the 
north and west. There are no springs and no 
one lives there. It might be the end of the 
world. 

The valley was selected as a site for the 
tombs in accordance with the laws of feng- 
shui, wind and water, decided on by geoman- 
cers guided by intricate astrological laws. ‘The 
geomancer’s opinion was ascertained in all 
cases involving the location of buildings. 
Many things had to be taken into considera- 
tion, such as the configuration of the land, the 
shape of hills, trees and rivers, and the inter- 
play of the fortune of the individual and of the 
locality. There could be no good fortune if 
a building was erected without a favourable 
feng-shui, no prosperity without the favour- 
able judgment of the geomancer. Attached 
to the spiritual background of the laws of 
wind and water was a very real and genuine 
appreciation of landscape; and anyone who 
has seen the wonderful sites in the hills and 
on the plains chosen particularly for temples 
and tombs, will not doubt that the science 
of feng-shui was also a science of harmonious 
location. 

5. On the Altar of Heaven the Emperor, 
the Son of Heaven, performed an annual 
sacrifice at the time of the winter solstice. The 
Altar was the most sacred spot in the Empire, 
three tiers of gleaming white marble lying 
open to the sky, on the topmost tier of which 
the Emperor made annual obeisance to the 
Tablets of Heaven and of the Imperial Ances- 
tors. The ceremonies began two hours before 
daybreak and the Emperor, who had spent 
the previous night in fasting and meditation, 
entered the altar enclosure through one of 
the triple archways, known as Starry Wicket 
Gates, and ascended to the second of the 
marble tiers wearing special robes of plum- 
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coloured silk, black satin cap, and blue satin 
boots. When everyone attending was in his 
correct position at the base of the altar, the 
Emperor ascended alone to the uppermost 
tier, and there prostrated himself nine times 
to the sacred Tablets and offered up special 
votive gifts, to the accompaniment of sacred 
music, while other offerings were burnt in 
furnaces at the base of the altar. Such cere- 
monies took place without intermission from 
the year in which the temple was completed 
in 1421 until the founding of the Republic in 
IQII. 

The altar is situated in the south-eastern 
part of Peking and slightly to the east of the 
line which forms the axis of the city from 
north to south. It is a highly symmetrical 
arrangement, for in exactly the same position 
to the west of the line is situated the Altar of 
Agriculture, where the Emperor and the 
Imperial Princes came once a year to plough 
and to pray for a good harvest. 

The altar itself is the ultimate expression of 
symmetry and is an exercise in the use of 
the number nine, which is of great importance 
in Chinese metaphysical doctrine. The altar 
is a pure circle, mounted by four stairways at 
the four cardinal points of the compass. The 
terraces are covered with marble slabs radiat- 
ing outwards from a circular centre-piece in 
successive multiples of nine. The first circle 
around the centre-piece consists of nine slabs, 
the next 18, the next 27, and so on, until the 
outer periphery of slabs on the uppermost ter- 
race contains 81 slabs, the Chinese lucky 
number. The outer periphery of the second 
tier contains 162 slabs, twice 81, and the outer 
periphery of the lowest 243, three times 81. 
The pillars of the marble balustrades which 
surround the terraces number 72 on the top- 
most, 108 on the middle one, and 180 on the 
lowest, all multiples of g and adding up 
to 360, the number of degrees in a 
circle. 

The designers may have been greatly in- 
fluenced by mathematics, but the altar has 
lost nothing of charm or beauty as a result. 
The marble is of the finest, the design of 
a striking simplicity. Yet it is not too simple, 
and the pillars of the balustrades are alter- 
nately carved with dragon and phoenix, the 
Imperial symbols for male and female. There 
is no building in the world which creates such 
an atmosphere of purity, peace and enligh- 
tenment. Today no sacrifices take place, but 
it remains an object of attraction for many 
and the individual’s comprehension is 
strengthened by the spectacle. Best of all is to 
wait until the crowds have gone and the 
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lingering sunlight has departed, when the 
moon bathes the deserted altar in a silvery 
brilliance. 

6. There are nine principal Sacred Moun- 
tains in China. Nowadays five of them are 
Taoist and four are Buddhist, but they origi- 
nated in very early times in primitive nature- 
worship of the Gods of the Hills, the Gods of 
Water and Wind and Thunder, who were be- 
lieved to have their homes in them. Later, 
when the new beliefs of Buddhism and ‘Tao- 
ism spread over the country, the sacred moun- 
tains became centres of worship of these 
religions. One of the most striking of them is 
Hua Shan, in Southern Shensi, a northerly 
spur of the Tsin Ling range, which is itself 
a projection of the great mountain ranges of 
Tibet. Hua Shan towers up to a height of 
7000 feet and the summit can be approached 
by one difficult track, much of it hard 
scrambling, from the north. To the south it is 
cut off from the Tsin Ling proper by immense 
precipices. 

In late spring the mountain is a great place 
of pilgrimage for followers of Taoism and 
many others who come from all over China. 
Anyone beset by trouble or difficulty may 
come to the mountain and in the misty 
heights seek an answer to his problems. 
Pilgrims stay at the temple hostels perched 
precariously along the ridges, and in the 
temples themselves are many relics of votive 
offerings and gifts made out of gratitude for 
favours granted. There are innumerable in- 
scriptions carved in the living rock to testify 
to such events, many from humble and lowly 
folk who enjoyed the mountain and left it 
strengthened and refreshed. Even today 
there are still visitors, from pious Taoists to 
children sent up to study in the mountains 
with their tutors from distant Shanghai. The 
religion of the visitor is a matter of no concern. 
The priests offer food and shelter to everyone, 
and those who come return to their homes full 
of new hope born of the wonders of the 
mountain. 

7. Chinese gardens differ radically from the 
Western idea of a garden. The plants and 
flowers which grow in them are of secondary 
importance and are generally grown in pots. 
The essential idea is to reproduce in minia- 
ture the whole Chinese conception of land- 
scape: mountains and water and trees and 
ornamental pavilions. Whether the garden 
be large or small, the same considerations 
apply. It may be a rockery of a few square 
yards or a park of hundreds of acres. Gardens 
are intimately connected with poetry. They, 
and especially the pavilions in them, are 
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provided with fanciful poetical names, such 
as ‘“The House in which to listen to the Calls 
of the Oriole,” ‘“The Sea of Perfect Wisdom”’, 
“The Park of Pleasant Harmony”, “The 
Pavilion of Precious Clouds’’, ‘““The Pavilion 
of Purification of the Heart’’, ‘““The Pavilion 
of Far-off Thoughts”, and ‘“The Tower for 
Inspecting Ancient Manuscripts”. The 
Camel-back Bridge, which is one of a pair 
in the Summer Palace near Peking, is known 
officially as ““The Bridge of Embossed Ripples’. 

The Summer Palace is a great pleasure- 
garden set around a large lake which is fed by 
a stream originating in the spring of the 
nearby Jade Fountain. This clear translucent 
stream is crossed by one Camel-back Bridge 
where it enters the park and by another 
where it drains out from the lake again. The 
Park of the Summer Palace conforms to type, 
for it is dominated by a steep hill which pro- 
vides the illusion of mountains; and the 
horizon is closed by the nearby Western Hills, 
which rise to an altitude of 3000 feet or more. 
There are streams and a lake to provide the 
watery element, and beautiful groves of trees 
and appropriate temples and pavilions. The 
design is graceful and refined, and the expres- 
sion of that grace is most firmly caught in 
the airy sweep of the Camel-back Bridge. It 
is seen at its best in early spring, when the 
white marble contrasts with the pale golden 
green of the willow trees and gay white 
clouds sail through the blue sky. 

8. The Goddess ponders behind the screen, 
her thoughts tranquil but far away. No one 
knows who the figure is meant to be. She is 
to be found in a little niche of a small temple 
of the farther Western Hills, some three days’ 
journey from Peking. I cannot find any men- 
tion of the temple in the literature of the area, 
for it is a small and poverty-stricken one, pre- 
sided over by a very old and deaf and _ half- 
blind priest. ‘There is no inscription to reveal 
the identity of the Goddess or the pious act 
which placed her there. The figure is adorned 
with no emblems which would provide a clue 
to her identity and the workmanship appears 
to be quite recent, probably dating from the 
1gth century. She may be one of the Taoist 
divinities, the Royal Western mother whose 
home is by the shores of the Jasper Lake in 
the distant Kuen Lun mountains. She may 
be a Kuan Yin or Goddess of Mercy. She 
may just as well be an unknown goddess, the — 
pious creation of some gifted artist. Who 
knows or cares? She radiates peace and com- 
passion; her face is an eternal one and she 
has passed beyond the borders of the con- 
scious world. - 


Pastoral ‘Meidobia’ 


by MICHAEL LANGLEY 


A temporary appointment with the Government of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan recently took Mr Langley 
to that country. In the following article he tells: of a visit to a remote part of Darfur pro- 
vince—ttself, though 140,000 square miles in extent, administered by a mere handful of officials 


OF the eight provinces of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Darfur is one of the least known, even 
to officials of the Sudan Government. The 
names of Nyala, Kutum, Zalingei, El Geneina, 
and of the mountain mass of the Jebel Marra 
are familiar. But it is only those British who 
have held commissioners’ posts in Darfur who 
know the Jebel Meidob. I had been in 
El Fasher for several days—El Fasher is the 
capital of Darfur—before hearing of these 
hills and of their strangest feature, the Malha 
crater. It lies in the north of the province, 
and is described as the Bir el Melh in local 
surveys. 

While I was waiting to go up to ‘Meidobia,’ 
I looked round El Fasher, the old home of the 
black Sultan, Ali Dinar, deposed in 1916 for 
siding with the Turks against the Allies. His 
palace, now occupied by the Governor of 
Darfur, is imposing by Central African 
standards. Behind its white-as-iced-cake walls 
the cobwebs of tradition linger; and my 
eye wandered from Koranic inscriptions on 
the friezes to the unplastered ceiling, held up 
by rough-cut beams, painted like barbers’ 


Matha, sore, 


poles. From the roof of this palace there is 
a good view of E] Fasher. 

The town is built on the opposite banks of 
a broad wadi and depends for its water supply 
on wells sunk in the river bed. The river ought 
to have been in flood, but it was quite dry, 
due to a drought experienced in Darfur last 
year during the normally rainy month of 
August. On the palace side are the admini- 
strative offices, garrison quarters, hospital and 
British houses; the other side, dominated by 
a red-brick mosque, looked more interesting. 

I went over and found the usual suks, 
a fragile collection of poky little shops selling 
brightly coloured materials, red and yellow 
slippers, strips of carpet woven in_ their 
natural colours and a vast amount of spicy- 
looking condiments. On this side of the wadi 
stands another and older palace of the Darfur 
sultans. It is called the Kheir Khanaga; 
its courtyards, annexes and passages, all 
built of mud brick, are now used as a prison. 

In the main courtyard, in a little straw- 
thatched kiosk of its own, was a drum made 
from an immense copper basin, cast in 
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(Above) The volcanic crater 
of Matha in Darfur province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
is a centre for the tribal life 
of the Meidobs. The crater 
is three miles round, about 
300 feet deep and contains ‘a 
salt lake. Camels, sheep and 
goats brought here to water 
drink from fresh-water wells 
round the shore of the lake. 
(Left) A woman of the Mei- 
dob tribe, living in the Malha 
crater. In contrast to the 
men, these women are very shy 


Sa: 


Water is short around Mellit in northern Darfur, so the Sudan Government has built a small dam 


(storage capacity about 1,000,000 tons) across the Wadi Beida, forty miles north of El Fasher 


Istanbul and covered with the skin of 
a Baggara bull. Inscribed as follows: ‘“The 
property of Ali Dinar and named Dar Amra 
in the year 1324 of the Hegira’’, this drum 
measured nearly sixteen feet in circumference. 
The date referred to would be 1905 by our 
calendar. Drums are much treasured by 
tribal chiefs; in the past they were used to 
stir up warlike passions. : 

The security and peace of Darfur today lie 
with a very small body of British officials, in 
all about a dozen members of the Sudan 
Political Service, aided by educated Sudanese 
administrators. This small number of men is 
able to hold together a province of 140,000 
square miles and three-quarters of a million 
people. The country is mainly pastoral and 
the people semi-nomadic; tribesmen cannot 
easily be got at, or drawn into schemes, in 
primitive Darfur. Wilson, who had come 
down from Kutum and was one of the ‘dozen’, 
took me to ‘Meidobia’. 


We made our journey in a thirty-cwt. truck 
which bumped and slithered over the backs 
of hills and the dry beds of rivers ; we stuck in 
pot-holes full of sand and scraped through 
narrow gaps in the rocks; we sometimes left 
the track altogether to charge a piece of 
rising ground ; and when we came to a stand- 
still we got out and watched the tyres 
flatten the strips of corrugated iron, which we 
carried to help us through the sand. This was 
not a road at all, but a caravan route of the 
sort used in the time of Ali Dinar by camels 
carrying ivory, gum, slaves and _ ostrich 
feathers to Upper Egypt, and cloth and 
firearms back to E] Fasher. After forty miles, 
we reached Mellit. 

Mellit lies on the Wadi Beida at the apex of 
a catchment area of about 150 square miles. 
Lack of rain in this district had been overcome 
by the erection across the wadi of a dam to 
store one million tons of water. We walked 
across the barrier, It was sixty yards long and 
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(Above) The market at El 
Fasher, capital of Darfur, ts 
an important centre, for the 
economy of this province ts 
largely an internal one. The 
market-place, which is domi- 
nated by a red-brick mosque, 
stands back from a broad wadi. 
On the opposite bank is the 
palace of .the former Sultan, 
Alt Dinar, and buildings 
occupied by the officials of 
the provincial government. 
(Left) An immense drum, six- 
teen feet in circumference, was 
made for Ali Dinar. It now 
stands in the prison courtyard 


(Above) A British Commis- 
sioner, stationed in northern 
Darfur, questions a camel- 
thief who escaped from the pri- 
sonat El Fasher andwas found 
hiding in the hills by Mezdob 
tribesmen, whose sympathy does 
not extend to those who steal 
their animals. (Right) Chief 
of the Meidob tribe, Meltk 
Mohammed el Sayah (second 
Srom left). His house at Adrur 
in the Meidob hills is built of 
sandstone, but his 15,000 sub- 
jects, who are of semi-nomadic 
habits, are content with huts 
made from grass and branches 


All photographs by the author 
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thirty feet high ; it contained over 2000 cubic 
yards of masonry and 200 tons of cement, 
brought up from El Obeid; the whole work, 
completed between March and July, 1947, 
had cost the Sudan Government £7000. 

All over this country the semi-nomadic 
herdsmen have long been accustomed to 
draw their water either from wells sunk in the 
river-bed, or at some much-contested source, 
like the well at Madu. Madu is a miserable 
puddle lying at the bottom of a long barrel of 
a shaft, which, cut through solid rock, must 
have taken years to excavate. We passed it by 
and came to a great plain of silvery blue grass 
called bayad. 

A few dwarfed trees of sickly green dotted 
the plain; gazelle got up and streaked off 
into the tall grass; storks of the marabout kind 
sailed overhead looking for locusts. Ahead of 
us lay a range of hills, dark brown, wine- 
coloured, red, where sandstone massifs rose 
like pyramids. These were the Jebel Meidob. 

The Meidob hills are about 150 miles 
NNE. of El Fasher and’some 400 miles west of 
Khartoum. At one time’ during Ali Dinar’s 
rule the Sultan’s troops had orders to kill all 
Meidobs leaving or entering Darfur through 
these hills. Today the tribe leads a contented, 
pastoral existence under its chief, Melik 
Mohammed el Sayah. At Adrur, where he 
lives, Wilson and I had a meal with him. 

He told me that he had about 15,000 sub- 
jects and that they were all professing Mos- 
lems, even though they had no mosque and 
lacked teachers. Certain ceremonies—sacri- 

' fices, consultations with wise women, and 
a harvest festival held in October—were not, 
he knew, in accordance with the faith of Is- 
lam. But man sought God as he could and 
through the medium of his surroundings. In 
‘Meidobia’ this medium is fixed by nature; 
the people live mostly out of doors, tending 
their sheep and camels. 

The chief had a secretary, one of the very 
few literate members of the tribe. I told him 
that we intended going on to the Malha crater. 
He translated, whereupon Mohammed el 
Sayah said that the crater had been formed 
“in a great explosion of the earth’ and that 
round it his people had settled after long 
wanderings in the desert. As we would be 
returning from Malha to El Fasher, he asked if 
we would take with us one of his elders. The 
old man had saved £300 for the pilgrimage, 
and it would be a kindness if we would put 
him on his way to Mecca. 

While driving to Malha, I asked Wilson 
how our passenger could have saved such 
a sum. He said that the people of ‘Meidobia’ 
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were quite prosperous; they took their flocks 
to Omdurman, a three weeks’ trek across the 
desert, and, on arriving there, got a good price 
for them in the meat market. The main 
watering-place for these animals is on the 
floor of Malha crater, whose lip lies level with 
a plain extending to the village of Malha and 
to the convex slopes of an immense slag-heap 
overlooking the village. There are many of 
these formations among the volcanic hills of 
northern Darfur. 

Looking over the edge of its scoriated walls, 
I judged the crater to be about 300 feet deep. 
It looked like something which had peeled 
off the face of the moon, the half of a large 
round cheese buried in the earth and in- 
habited at the bottom by the survivors of 
another age. At the centre of the crater, which 
is three miles in circumference, is a dark lake. 
Round its shores we saw camels, sheep and 
goats, moving among the trees and watched 
by herdsmen. 

We went down and were offered bowls of 
fresh, warm milk covered with froth and 
black specks. The Meidob men showed us 
a place where the water sprang cool from the 
rock walls, and we drank there more eagerly 
than of the milk. They said that the spring 
never dried up; nor, in their experience, had 
the lake ever done so. The tribe obtained as 
much salt as was needed from the lake 
deposits. Their women—black nereids, if you 
like—did the washing in its waters. These 
women were as shy as sticklebacks. We asked : 
“Do the crater people have any contacts with 
the ‘up above’?”’? Yes. News came to them 
from the medicine man at the government 
dispensary in Malha village. He visited them 
once a week, bringing a tube which squirted 
the sheep and camels with mist. 

“The D.D.T. gun! Does he bring it down 
here?” 

The Meidobs admitted that he did, hoping 
—by their looks—that this was in order. 

*Couldn’t one of you learn to use the 
gun?” Wilson asked. 

The Meidobs thought that they might, but 
the medicine man would not let it out of his 
hands. It contained ‘‘government mist”’. 

That was certainly a point. Stopping oc- 
casionally to inquire into the progress of an 
anti-locust campaign, assisted in these parts 
by the use of poison bran; calling at wayside 
clinics to see what diseases have been notified ; 
checking the prospects of millet crops and the 
position regarding water—these are the only 
matters of official concern in pastoral ‘Meido- 
bia’, where tribal quarrels are now few and 
far between. : 


